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INGRES, CLASSICIST AND ANTIQUARIAN 


By Itsz BLum 
Berlin, Germany 


“Toutes les fois, que j'ai été me rassasier de la vue des compositions 
peintes sur les vases antiques, je suis sorti plus que jamais persuadé que c’est 
d’aprés ces exemples qu'il faut qu’un peintre travaille, que cest la ce qu'il 
doit imiter lorsqu’il peint des sujets grecs. Il ne peut faire des Grecs qu’en 
les imitant, en les suivant pas a pas.” 

This is but one out of a great number of sentences, in which Ingres, the 
famous “pope of French classicism” again and again praises Antiquity as 
the artist’s one master worthy of this name, besides Nature. Even, if we 
believe Ingres, an artist could not, without being acquainted with Antiquity, 
give an exact and beautiful impression of Nature's creations. From the 
beginning, we are not inclined to suppose that the influence of Greek and 
Roman art should have been efficient only as to the general character of 


“Fach time that I had been delighted with the sight of compositions painted on Greek pottery, 
I came home, more than ever convinced that those are the models for a painter to adopt, that this 
is what he is bound to imitate, treating Greek topics. He cannot paint Greeks without imitating 
their style, without following them step by step.” Comte Henri Delaborde, Ingres, Paris 1870, 
p. 142, from 1812. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1935, BY FREDERIC F. SHERMAN) 
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Ingres’ style. A painter who so openly admires the singular greatness of 
antique art, ought to make use, according to his own words, in a very dis 
tinct way, of types and composition schemes of the Greek. The letter quoted 
before, continues as follows: “Bien plus, il peut, sans étre un froid plagiaire, 
prendre aux peintures des vases des compositions entiéres et les traduire sur 
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une toile. 
Indeed, when Ingres gives such definite advice as to the reproduction of 


Greek subjects, he utters nothing but his own working experiences. It will 
be shown that for his “Stratonice” (Fig. 1) he has made use of a vase now 
at Munich, the so-called ‘““Medea Crater” of Apulian origin. (Fig. 2)° 

A close connection between the two works becomes obvious by a com- 
parison betwen the distribution of acting figures. Both times the principal 
scene with tl e greatest dramatic value has been placed under a nearly iden- 
tical canopy with slim and elegant little ionic columns. This canopy on the 
vase symbolizes Creon’s palace, whilst, with Ingres, it stands for the tester 
of a princely bed, a bit too pompous even for this sumptuous dwelling. 

What Ingres specially assumes from his model is the composition in the 
strictest sense of the word: the isolation of one specially important scene by 
a sort of frame in the middle of the great totality of the picture. It is an 
originally Greek tendency, this taste for limits that keeps truly Greek art 
from radiating farther into the surrounding space. There is reason enough 
for a Frenchman to be pleased by such restriction: the nation to which 
Racine and Corneille belong is used to express even its most passionate feel- 
ings in the severe Alexandrine measure. 

The classical inspiration, in this case, came from a rather provincial piece 
of work, produced in an already decadent period, the Medea Crater belong- 
ing to a South Italian school flourishing in the fourth century B.c. All the 
same, Ingres may be called a direct heir of the classical period, as the pottery 
painter, without any doubt, shows a scene out of classical tragedy with its 
traditional types and gestures, and fixed outline of the scene. And as to the 
details, Ingres must not have recourse to an average Greek painter. 

Let us have a closer look at the ties that connect the “Stratonice” and the 
Medea Vase. The ionic canopy not only resembles the antique painting in 
its general plan and shape, it also gives the characteristic feature of the round 
shields suspended from the ceiling as tokens of a warrior’s home. The scene 


*“Moreover, he might, without becoming a bloodless plagiarist, take whole compositions and 
transfer them on to his canvas.” 


*Jahn, Die Miinchener Vasensammlung, Munich 1854, Nr. 810. — Furtwangler- Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pl. 90. 
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enacted under the canopy is in every detail like its model: in the Greek piece, 
Creusa has been poisoned, she half sits, half lies on her chair, her father, 
Creon, hastens to her side and takes his daughter’s arm while his other hand 
desperately tears his hair. All stages of the action are represented in a single 
attitude: haste, attempt to help, despair. This richness of expression ren- 
dered by so small a display of gestures, seemed to the modern classicist 
worthy of imitation. He forms a corresponding group out of sick Antiochus 
and his doctor. We observe in the older man the same impetuosity made 
clear by the flowing drapery, one hand catching hold of the patient’s wrist 
to feel his pulse, whilst the wise man carries his other hand to his lips, impos- 
ing silence about what he just came to understand, namely that Antiochus 
is ill from a tragic passion for his young stepmother Stratonice, at whose 
appearance the youth’s pulse is suspended. 

There cannot be any doubt as to Ingres’ acquaintance with this piece of 
ancient pottery. It was one of the objects found in the Canosa excavations 
and brought to Rome in 1813, whilst he was one of the students of the 
French Academy of Rome. The Canosa things were exhibited at Rome and 
published as early as 1816.* Ingres was interested in the story of Antiochus 
and Stratonice since 1806, but he first traced it in a very different form, 
which came down to us in a Louvre drawing.’ The painting on canvas was 
not finished before 1839. The antique influence which brought about the 
entire change between the drawing and the painting cannot be disregarded. 
But the comparison enables us as well to appreciate the whole distance 
between this new and original creation and a simple copy. A brilliant flash 
sprang from the artist’s contact with this rather trivial product of antique 
art industry. 

We examined every detail of this first case with the purpose of describing 
once for all, in which way Ingres makes use of this sort of model. Further 
examples which may be treated less circumstantially concern two of the mas- 
ter’s best known nude figures, the “Baigneuse” (Fig. 3) and the “Source” 
(Fig. 5). The bathing woman, seen from the back, has been several times 
the object of the painter’s brush. Ingres found in her attitude the means of 
showing up the whole beauty of the soft and wavy outlines and the smooth 
and tender surface of a woman’s back in motion. He could find this attitude 
on a Roman sarcophagus (Fig. 4) with nereids, brought to Paris from the 
Roman Capitole with the Napoleonic spoils of 1'79'7, and which was hence- 


*Millin, Les tombeaux de Canose, Paris 1816, Pl. 7-10. 


"Les Dessins du Musée du Louvre, No. 5022, Pl. 22.— La Renaissance de |’Art francais, 1921, 
I, p. 209. 














forth exhibited in a principal gallery of the Musée Napoléon at Paris.° One 
of those nereids is riding on her Triton’s back in quite the same attitude 
adopted by the Ingres woman. What shows the relation best is the pleated 
drapery enrolled round the nymph’s elbow in exactly the same way as the 
bathing woman wears a folded kerchief. In both cases the brilliancy and 
smoothness of skin was to be contrasted to the dull and crumpled material. 
The profile of the face shown by the sculptor has half disappeared with 
Ingres, the painter wishing to concentrate all our interest on the nude body. 

Let us finally look at the “Source,” whose charming figure appears at the 
sound of Ingres’ name before the inner eye even of those who know but 
little about painting. In the appearance of this nymph, the most intimate 
amalgamation between Greek and French art tendencies seems to have taken 
place, the rich effect of a plastically moved surface being connected with the 
French predilection for the charms of a pure and beautiful outline. This 
classicism brings about a silhouette that might be called monotonous did not 
the beautiful figure suggest, even in its perfect quietness, the lively mobility 
of youth. 

In framing the pretty head between the girl’s arm and the heavy urn, 
Ingres recalls the most classical of all styles; great Phidias himself liked to 
give his statues a more or less imaginary framework, and his wounded ama- 
zon, as we may reconstruct it according to the Natter gem’, stretches in a 
corresponding way her arm across her head to get hold of the spear that sup- 
ports her wounded leg at the other side. 

One part of the frame is formed by the lance with Phidias, by the amphora 
and jet of water with Ingres, while, in both cases, the other side is in itself a 
sort of frame, forming one-long, straight line up to the lifted elbow. In the 
fountain nymph, this line starts only from the hip, the supporting leg being 
on the opposite side. 

The amphora and water motive was certainly suggested to Ingres by the 
work of a late follower of Phidias. The “Source” type may be found in 
various dominions of applied art; for instance, a silver pail in Leningrad pre- 
sents a nymph that resembles our type in a most striking way.° But this 
piece never left Russia and so almost certainly could not have been known 
to Ingres. On the contrary, the small Karlsruhe clay nymph (Fig. 6)° is of 
Italian origin. The relation between the two works is obvious in the similar 


*Fig. 5.— Musée du Louvre, Catalogue des Marbres antiques. 


"Schrader, Phidias, Frankfort 1924, p. 44. 

*Les Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, St. Petersburg 1854, Pl. 39. 

*Wilhelm Fréhner, Die griechischen Vasen und Terrakotten der Grossherzoglichen Kunsthalle 
zu Karlsruhe, Heidelberg 1860, Nr. 373. 
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display of soft curves and sharp angles at the moved side. It would be idle 
to emphasize the greater quality of Ingres’ new creation: the proportions 
between the elbow and waist line appear as formed by hazard in the statu- 
ette, whilst, in the picture, the elbow angle fits in the curve between hip and 
chest in a marvellously harmonizing way. Indeed, it was before this picture 
that Gautier, the French critic and poet, exclaimed: “Venus Anadyomene 
by Apelles has reappeared! Art ought not any more to mourn her!””* 

It is not quite certain if Ingres knew the statuette. All of the clay statu- 
ettes at the Karlsruhe Museum originate from two Italian collections, the 
Pisani collection, which was brought directly from Naples where Ingres 
could not have known it, and the Palin collection, which was kept at Rome 
for some time. Ours might be one of its thirty-seven pieces. Ingres could 
have got his knowledge of the type, however, from gems now in Vienna™ 
and Berlin’ or from a relief at Modena.** It is, indeed, not too important 
which way the inspiration came. One way or the other, one of these many 
pieces must have become known to the painter. 

In his numerous written notices on his own work, Ingres never reveals 
his direct antique sources. Not all in keeping with his own appreciation of 
close support of ancient art, he seems to have been ashamed of his own bor- 
rowings from Greek work. Nevertheless, his art would not suffer if we 
should, as we easily could, add more cases to our list of classicist imitation. 
But further research would not really teach us anything new. Ingres has 
always been known as a classicist. Ingres follows his theory consistently 
enough to give two-thousand-year-old attitudes to his living models. This 
method seems to him the best guarantee that he will look at nature with the 
very eyes of the old masters whom he so fervently admires. 

*Ateliers de Peintres et de Sculpteurs, Paris 1848. 
“Eichler-Kris, Geschnittene Steine im Wiener Kunsthistorischen Museum, Pl. 14, Nr. 57. 


“Furtwangler, Geschnittene Steine im Berliner Antiquarium, Pl. 29, No. 3660. 


*Franz Cumont, Notice sur deux Bas-Reliefs Mithriaques, Revue Archéologique 1902, I, Pl. 1. 
: A - q ’ £1q 9 ’ ’ 
(Water-Carrier, in a representation of the zodiac.) 








A GRECO-ROMAN RELIEF IN NAPLES 


By Georce W. ELpDERKIN 
Princeton University 


A small marble relief which was discovered on Capri and is now in the 
Museum at Naples presents a curious scene for which a satisfactory inter- 
pretation has not been offered (Fig. 1). A young man and a young woman 
mounted upon a horse are about to halt near an oak tree. They are accom- 
panied by an attendant on foot who has grasped the bridle of the horse. His 
position and wind-blown mantle suggest rapid movement while his back- 
ward glance shows that he expects or fears pursuit. Near the oak is a tall 
pedestal supporting the nude figure of a youth, possibly an athlete for he 
wears a fillet, who holds a basket of fruit which commemorates an offering 
to the god of the oak, perhaps Zeus. The mounted youth wears a heavy 
torque about his neck, and above his forehead a none too clearly defined 
object which Sieveking calls a wulstige Binde.* In the right hand he holds a 
short goad (?) while with the left he seems to secure his companion, who 
rides sideways, against slipping from the horse. The maid raises a torch close 
to the branches of the oak toward which she looks. Sieveking suggests that 
the scene may represent a marriage festival with abduction of the bride’, and 
is inclined to relate it in some way to the cult of Cybele and Attis because 
the archigallus of that cult appears in art wearing a torque, as does the youth 
in the relief. 

There can be no hesitation in believing that the torque is a very significant 
detail the meaning of which is to be sought in northern Asia Minor. It was 
worn by the Trojans according to Vergil.” Hence the youth in this scene of 
abduction may be Paris, the Trojan abductor par excellence, who fled from 
Sparta with Helen and thereby precipitated a war. This interpretation is 
the more likely because the story was very popular in Greek literature, and 
versions of it occur in art. Euripides tells us that when Helen first saw Paris 
she was fascinated by his variegated trousers and his golden torque.* In the 
relief Paris does not wear trousers but that does not invalidate the proposed 
identification because he is frequently without them in scenes where there is 
no question as to his identity. The omission may have been due to the fact 
that trousers were typical of the Persian in Greek art and conflicted with 
the post-Praxitelean preference for the nude in erotic themes. The torque 

*Arndt-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler griech. und rém. Sculptur, no. 6292. 


?Aen., V, 558-9. 
*Cyclops 182. 
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alone was a sufficiently clear index of race even without the tiara if that is 
what Paris wears in the relief. The only object which may serve to identify 
the abducted girl is the torch which was a regular feature of the Greek mar- 
riage procession and may have no further significance in the relief. A pas 
sage in a late author, however, tells us that Simon Magus “turned into alle- 
gory the Wooden Horse and Helen with a torch.”* It would seem then that 
the torch as an attribute of Helen was widely known in the first century 
which is probably the period of our relief. As the oft-married Helen she was 
entitled to it but the torch may involve a pun since the name éé4y meant 
“torch” according to Hesychius. Thus the torque and the torch are strong 
evidence in favor of the identification of the two figures in the relief as Paris 
and Helen who are stopping in their flight from Sparta at some wayside 
shrine of Zeus, the father of Helen. Their attendant is Aeneas whom Aphro- 
dite commanded to accompany Paris. 

It is hardly possible that this small relief which is only 50 cm. in length 
can be the original of the theme. It contains too many significant details to 
have been the creation of an artist of the Roman age. He has rather copied 
a Hellenistic relief by some eclectic sculptor who has combined something of 
Praxitelean grace with the art of a bronze statuary, possibly Lysippus. The 
figure of the attendant with its pronounced abdominal line suggests a bronze 
original. The major interest of the artist was in his story rather than in land- 
scape, and consequently the human figures are placed in the front plane of 
the relief while the rocky ground is very generally treated. The oak is not a 
mere detail of landscape but an essential element of the story, marking the 
sanctuary of Helen’s father, Zeus. The form of the tree should be noted. It 
is flattened on top but there is a narrow space between it and the border of 
the relief. The origin of this flattening is to be sought in Hellenistic paint- 
ing where it was a means of reconciling the traditional interest in human 
forms with the new interest in landscape. In order to include a tree in the 
foreground of a picture without unduly reducing the size of the human fig- 
ures and thereby belittling their importance, the painter conceived of the 
upper foliage of the tree as concealed by the frame of his picture. Conse- 
quently there was no space between the foliage and the frame. This device 
is finely illustrated by a mosaic at Corinth which copies a painting.’ A shep- 
herd, probably Paris, stands under a tree near his resting cattle. By elimi- 
nating most of the foliage of the tree it was possible for the artist to enlarge 
the figure of the shepherd. Subsequently the tree thus cut off was repre- 


‘Hippolytus, Philosophoumena, VI, 1, 19 (Cruice, p. 263). 
°T. L. Shear, Corinth V, The Roman Villa, pls. 1V, V1; Amer. Jour. Arch., 1925, p. 392, fig. 9. 
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sented as flat on top but completely visible with only a narrow space between 
it and the upper border. This secondary development is illustrated by a 
mosaic depicting the Judgment of Paris in the Louvre’, by a pastoral relief’, 
and by the scene which has been discussed in this paper. 









*Antioch On The Orontes, The Excavations of 1932, p. 44, fig. 3. 
"Schreiber, Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder, I, pl. 2. 
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The increased cultural activity of the American Negro within the past 
ten years has evoked a widespread interest in his historical background in 
America. Many new historical, critical and informational studies have 
appeared through which it is now possible to see more comprehensively and 
concretely the part played by the Negro in our history. 

Recent historical writings on the Negro have brought to light many new 
facts as well as introduced new values into the alert American consciousness. 
Asa result, many prevalent misconceptions concerning the Negro have been 
corrected. The evidence indicating that there is now an historical art of the 
American Negro is difficult to locate and identify. It is the business of the 
historian, however, to convince the critic of its existence through the pres- 
entation of such evidence. The possibility is now apparent that such will 
ultimately be done by those who are taking the pains to search the records. 
This article attempts to indicate the possibilities of such research through a 
recital of the subjects or the repertory which constitutes the materials for a 
new chapter in American art history. 

Anticipating the slighting sort of criticism which will look upon these 
works as merely imitative of the works of white artists, it is necessary to call 
attention to the fact that not one of them is wholly without interest as a 
work of art, or lacking in vigor and imaginative quality. All have been 
motivated by profound sincerity of purpose, for which reason we sometimes 
find that feeling has prevailed over the colder qualities of precise form and 
objective color. 

The earliest efforts of the Negro artist are known only through writings | 
that are not always descriptive in form, offsetting several possibilities of a 
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deduction and interpretation that would be of considerable importance to 
us. It is also true that not all of these references in writing are at present 
authenticated beyond a shadow of doubt. They appear to be honest enough 
testimonies, although some of them are quite astonishing in character. For 
example, from Edward Peterson’s History of Rhode Island published in 
1853, the sketch concerning Gilbert Stuart contains the following interesting 
reference —“*. . . It is also true that he (Stuart) derived his first impres- 
sion from witnessing Neptune Thurston, a slave who was employed in his 
master’s cooper-shop, sketch likenesses on the head of casks, and remarked 
that if he had an instructor he would make quite a celebrated artist.” We 
may infer from this that the work of the slave had interest and liveliness 
since his efforts appealed to one of America’s greatest portrait painters in 
his formative years. The repertory of our earliest Negro artists was prob 
ably initiated with the “Taking of likenesses.” 

Phillis Wheatley wrote and dedicated a poem to Scipio Moorhead, a 
young man who possessed some talent for drawing and who was a servant 
of the Rev. John Moorhead of Boston. The title of the poem is To S. M., a 
young African painter, on seeing his works. We judge from the drift of the 
stanzas that one of Moorhead’s subjects must have been “Damon and Pyth- 
ias.” This introduces a new item to the repertory. Needless to say, the work 
must have been an imaginative and evocational piece, founded upon the 
Greek legend and probably a little tinged with the didactic spirit of the 
Moorhead household. 

Concerning the slave of Thomas Fleet’s there is a feeling that his contri- 
bution was probably more varied and characterized by more workmanlike 
qualities as well as more successful and serious. Thomas Fleet was a printer 
who emigrated to this country from England in 1721. After a life of ener- 
getic enterprise he died in 1'783, in Boston, Massachusetts. His capabilities 
as a publisher were considerable and it appears that he relied for his assist- 
ance in his business upon the abilities of this Negro who to us is nameless. 
Concerning this early printer and his Negro assistant Isaiah Thomas’ His- 
tory of Printing in America seems to be the only source of information. The 
following excerpt is taken from the book: 


The principal performances of Fleet, until he began the publication of a 
newspaper, consisted of pamphlets for booksellers, small books for children 
and ballads. He made a profit on the latter, which was sufficient to support 
his family reputably. He owned several Negroes, one of which worked at 
the printing business, both at the press and at setting types; he was an 
ingenious man, and cut, on wooden blocks, all the pictures which decorated 


the ballads and small books of his master. . . 
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Although the writer has not been able to locate anywhere such specimens 
of Fleet’s publications as contained illustrations of any kind, he sees no rea- 
son why Isaiah Thomas’ word should not be believed. It adds something to 
the subject-matter with which the Colonial Negro artist, bound by the man- 
acles of slavery and suffering by the general opprobrium in which his race 
was held, found opportunity to work. 

Not simply this incident, but its place in our story seems to initiate a 
sequence in the practice of engraving by Negroes. In the nineteenth century, 
Patrick Reason and a man of unknown name whose work is mentioned in 
connection with a report on race relations, were engravers. Daniel War- 
bourg of New Orleans was also an engraver. The work of Patrick Reason 
and Daniel Warbourg is preserved in several places. The subjects of the 
work of Patrick Reason fall conveniently into three classes: engraved por- 
traits, illuminations of manuscripts, and drawings of the human figure, such 
as the famous “Kneeling Slave” which was circulated by the abolitionists in 
the interests of anti-slavery. His technique was skilled, as Stauffer who, by 
the way, incorrectly mentions him as Philip H. Reason, attests. According 
to both written and pictorial records, the majority of his commissions were 
received from the abolitionists of New York City. Some of his engravings 
were used as frontispieces for inspirational biographies of anti-slavery lib- 
erals and run-away slaves, a fine example of the latter being the engraving 
of the portrait of James Williams bound in with the narrative of his life as 
its frontispiece. A contemporary of Reason, and a very able writer has 
recorded the following about him: 


Patrick Henry Reason, a gentleman of ability and fine artist, stands high 
as an engraver in the City of New York. Mr. Reason has been in business 
for years, in that city, and has sent out to the world, many beautiful speci- 
mens of his skillful hand . . . Martin R. Delany — The Condition, Eleva- 
tion, Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States. 
1852. 


From the painters Robert Duncanson (1821-1871?) and Robert Doug- 
lass, Jr. (active around 1833), the repertory descends notably varied and 
augmented. Duncanson was the first Negro landscape painter of any conse- 
quence. His training was obtained here and in Europe, and he improved it 
through sound observation and a sincere approach to his work. The influ- 
ences that converged upon him are suggested by the titles of his paintings, 
several of which are preserved in Cincinnati, New York City and Philadel- 
phia. He was a friend of Tennyson and was inspired to interpret the poet’s 
Lotos Eaters in a painting of the same name. Other titles from Duncanson 
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are “Western Hunter’s Encampment,” “Ellen Isle of Loch Katrine,” “Old 
Oaken Bucket,” and “Trial of Shakespeare” (now located in Cincinnati). 
It is possible to believe that the panoramic composition of “Eventide,” here 
reproduced and the fidelity to nature shown in its forms indicate that Dun- 
canson was clearly influenced by the Hudson River painters. 

Robert Douglass, Jr., a contemporary of this artist, writes that he was a 
pupil of Thomas Sully. According to Martin R. Delaney, Robert Douglass, 
Jr., for many years kept a study and gallery of painting and daguerreotype 
in the City of Philadelphia. In the year 1833, Douglass placed an announce- 
ment in a September issue of the Emancipator, one of the newspapers of the 
day. It is here given in part. 


Robert Douglass, Jr., begs leave to inform the public that he has com- 
pleted a lithographic portrait of Mr. Lloyd Garrison from a painting by 
himself. R. D. flatters himself that, from the admiration and esteem enter- 
tained for this great philanthropist, and the novelty of this first effort, a 
portrait from the life of so distinguished a gentleman, by a man of color 
will insure for him a portion of public patronage. 


It is quite generally known that New Orleans, during the first quarter of 
the last century afforded a propitious environment for Negro talents. The 
work of Eugene and Daniel Warbourg, brothers, who were born free, is well 
known in New Orleans. Their work was not of the same class as ironsmith- 
ing, because Eugene was a sculptor and Daniel, an engraver. Eugene War- 
bourg (1825-1861) finally acquired a European reputation as an artist. The 
hampering prejudice and jealousy of his fellow-artists in New Orleans drove 
him abroad in 1852. He left many works considering that his career was so 
short and according to his biographer, some of these are still preserved in 
New Orleans. The titles of two works by him are “Le Pecheur” and “Le 
Premier Baiser.” Engravings attributed to Daniel Warbourg have not been 
discovered. 

Alexander Pickil (d. c. 1840) is another New Orleans artist. Pickil’s 
disillusionment with his environment and the attitude of critics and friends 
toward his art was the cause of his destroying all or almost all of his paint- 
ings. A brief sketch of his life can be found in R. L. Desdunes’ Nos Hommes 
et Notre Histoire. 

The chronicle begins more and more to take form through the accumula- 
tion of evidence. Moreover, the artists begin to appear in numbers, which 
is indicative of increase in opportunities and in incentives for work. Around 
1850 we become aware of several names that were being associated with 
solid artistic achievement. It is convenient to group them all under the des- 
ignation “Centennial Artists,” since at least four of them were represented 
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in the epoch-making Centennial Exposition of 1876. Merely to mention 
names and give titles, of course, gives the reader but a scant idea of the qual- 
ities of their work. It is the purpose of the article to lay the ground work 
whereby these early Negro artists will receive their proper allocation within 
the general outline of American art history. Detailed discussion of their 
work is reserved for another place. 

Edward M. Bannister (1833-1903) of Providence, Rhode Island, was a 
man of conservative traits if one may judge by his paintings. He was, never- 
theless, an energetic spirit, and an influential one in certain New England 
circles. He is credited with having organized a group of artists in Provi- 
dence into an art club which ultimately became the nucleus of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. “Under the Oaks,” his most noted effort in paint- 
ing, received first award medal in the Centennial Exposition of 1876. A 
number of Bannister’s paintings are now preserved in the Rhode Island 
Museum of Art; others are privately owned. Nearly all of the titles from 
Bannister known so far are landscapes. 

Of more importance than Bannister as an artist, although included in the 
same group, was Edmonia Lewis (1843-?), the first Negro woman in Amer- 
ica to attempt sculpture with success. She extended the technical range as 
well as increased the content involved in this repertory as we have chosen to 
view it. Her earlier work was steeped in the moralistic sentiment that moti- 
vated anti-slavery movements of the last century. This, of course, made it 
capital propaganda for anti-slavery agitators. Her “Freedwoman” which has 
been so widely commented on was adapted to the moral feelings typically 
entertained by the great American abolitionists toward such experience. 

Edmonia Lewis left America and went to Rome to study. It is as yet 
undetermined whether her introduction to the neo-classical style of sculp- 
ture began in America or in Europe. But the sculptures here reproduced can 
be quite definitely placed in the neo-classical tradition. The sculptures of 
this unusual woman introduced new texts into our collection: “Hagar in the 
Wilderness,” “The Marriage of Hiawatha,” “Asleep” and “Awake,” and 
the portrait busts of John Brown, Robert Gould Shaw, and Abraham Lin- 
coln are some of them. It is not inappropriate to interpolate the following 
notice which appeared in Freedmen’s Record in January, 1867. 


Many of our readers will be glad to hear from Edmonia Lewis, the 
young sculptor of mixed African and Indian blood now resident in Rome. 
She sent us a photograph of a new design for a group called “The Morning 
of Liberty,” representing a standing male figure, casting off his chains 
and a young girl kneeling beside him. The design shows decided improve- 
ment in modelling the human figure, though the type is less original and 
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ENGRAVED PorRTRAIT OF JAMES WILLIAMS EVENING 
By PATRICK REASON By RoBERT DUNCANSON 
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characteristic than in the “Freedwoman,” which she sketched in the Spring. 
Her next step will be to combine the merits of the two and give us a really 
valuable group. 


I do not believe that the last sentence was intended as a disparagement of 
the “Freedwoman,” but purely indicates in a comparative way, the merits 
of the two completed works. 

Perhaps the finest talent of all of these early artists was William Simpson 
(b.-d. 1872), a portrait painter of Buffalo, New York. In a biographical 
sketch of him by William Wells Brown we learn that he painted whole fam- 
ilies on a single canvas, a fact that points to unusual skill. Certainly, one 
can find no fault with the drawing of these portraits of J. W. Loguen and 
Caroline E. Loguen; and even the somewhat decayed condition of the por- 
traits does not prevent our seeing a certain richness of colour that in pristine 
state must have been remarkable. Simpson has given us the only likeness that 
we have of a man whose life formed one of the unusual biographies produced 
to help the anti-slavery cause. It is a pity that we know so little of the life 
and work of this man; for what we do know of his art seems to be an index 
of fine talent. 

In a collection of Afro-Americana once owned by William H. Dorsey of 
Philadelphia there are several interesting objects of art. Three of these are 
original paintings by J. G. Chaplin, an American Negro painter who received 
his art education in Germany. There are interesting bits of illustration that 
reveal the temper and intellectual interests of his period as much as they do 
Chaplin’s qualities as an artist. These illustrations are variously captioned 
‘Macbeth Frightened by Banquo’s Ghost,” “The Fool,” and “Emancipa- 
tion.” It is understood that Chaplin worked with such grandiose and typi- 
cally academic themes as “The Dream of Nebuchadnezzar” which recalls 

similar projects of the unfortunate Washington Allston. But no pedantry 
or grandiose self-consciousness shows in these small works. 

With these heroic persons, and I mean heroic in the actual sense, for 
against odds and in the face of the most painful self-deprivation, they pur- 
sued an unremunerative calling, an epoch seems to conclude itself, an epoch 
in all respects identical, let us say to the main stream of American life in the 
nineteenth century. These individuals passed through its terrible upheaval 
at midcentury and felt all the agitation that preceded this upheaval. Cer- 
tainly, they were affected by the extraordinary years of national reconstruc- 
tion. After them came painters whose opportunities, experience, and achieve- 
ment brought new attitudes and new conceptions to enrich the repertory 
wherein the early soul-struggles of the American Negro can be traced. 
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THREE AMERICAN PORTRAITS IN DETROIT 


By E. P. RicHarDson 
Detroit, Michigan 


The American portraits in Detroit are a reflection of the history of the 
city. The main current of settlement swung into Michigan only in the 
1820's, after the opening of the Erie Canal. Detroit until the 30's was still 
a fur trading post. But in the immigration came families from the east and 
south, whose family portraits form a fair cross-section of American portrai- 
ture from the Revolution to the Civil War. In an exhibition of American 
portraits from Detroit collections, held at the Detroit Institute of Arts last 
October, the eighteenth century was represented by the fine Pitts Collection. 
The nineteenth, however, was represented by portraits from New England, 
the Middle States, and Kentucky. 


Among the unpublished pictures brought to light by the exhibit, three 
were of especial historical or esthetic interest. One of these was of the 
seventeenth, one of the eighteenth, and one of the nineteenth century. 

A seventeenth century Portrait of a Young Woman (Fig. 1) in the collec- 
tion of the Edison Institute, Dearborn, came from the Lemon Collection 
with the furnishings of the Wayside Inn. The canvas is in need of cleaning 
but not otherwise in bad condition. The portrait represents a girl wear- 
ing a large, soft, felt hat and a dress with a broad collar of Flemish style 
(probably homemade) lace. The stiff bodice and half-sleeves of the dress 
are ornamented with metal braid. The white half-sleeves are edged with 
lace similar to that of the collar. The girl was evidently fond of jewelry, for 
she wears not only several chains about her neck and a bracelet on each 
arm, but a ring on the fourth finger of each hand. In her right hand she 
holds a spray of flowers. 


Nothing is more rash, in our present state of knowledge, than to attribute 
anything to the seventeerth century colonies without definite documentary 
evidence, and in this case evidence is lacking. The provincial painting of the 
colonies and of England, as well as of France, the Low Countries, the Palat- 
inate and (who knows) South America, are easily confused, all sharing sim- 
ilarities of style and a lack of positive individualities. The chances may be 
six out of ten that a canvas was done abroad; three that it was done on 
these shores by a bird of passage, like Blackburn in the next century; one 
that it was done by a native resident. 


In spite of this, I think there is sufficient reason to include the Dearborn 
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Fic. 2. PORTRAIT OF A MAN Fic. 3. YOUNG GIRL STANDING Fic. 1. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
By Jos—EPH BADGER By J. A. McN. WHISTLER Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 
Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. Collection of Mr. E. Raymond Field 

















picture among the data which must be studied in solving the problem of the 

seventeenth century. In style and costume it shows a strong connection 

with the groups of portraits done in the 1670's — the Freake, Rawson, 
Wensley, Patteshall, and Gibbs’ children’s pictures. The costume of all these 
is marked by elaborate lace and jewelry and is (contrary to modern myths 
of Puritan life) obviously as rich as the means of the sitter allowed. 

The European style which it reflects, one can find in the pictures of 
Metsu, Netscher or Eeckhout, or in the English Roberts-Shrimpton por- 
traits." The portraits of the Roberts-Shrimpton family were done in Lon- 
don by an unknown painter, in 1674, and shipped to Boston in 1674°°75. 
Among them is a portrait of Mrs. Baker (Coll. Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Bos- 
ton) which is extremely close to the Dearborn picture. The large felt hat 
worn by Mrs. Baker, the dress, the drawing of the hand and arm, the flow- 
ers, are slightly different in pose and style, yet the similarity is such as might 
exist between model and imitator. The Dearborn picture is about halfway 
between the fairly solid Roberts pictures and the two-dimensional provincial 
work of the portrait of Rebecca Rawson done in Massachusetts in 1670. 
The painter of the Rawson portrait, or one like him, might well have done 
the Dearborn picture after having an opportunity to see the Roberts 
Shrimpton group. 

A Portrait of a Man (Fig. 2) in the Edison Institute is also one of the 
large and miscellaneous group of paintings from the Lemon Collection. It is 
not hard to recognize the work of Joseph Badger, especially with Badger’s 
John Adams (Detroit Institute of Arts) and James Bowdoin and James Pitts 
(Coll. Lendall Pitts) in the same exhibition. The owl-like, yet animated 
face with one eye drawn slightly above the other, the smoothly painted flesh, 
the round, full yet formless head and hands, are characteristic of many of 
his portraits of the 1750's. Badger’s virtues are those of a stiff-backed New 
England chair, with a slat in just the spot to catch one in the middle of the 
back. Stiff and wooden as his portraits are, they have an undeniable value, 
compounded out of an honest, naive simplicity, dull but pleasing color, and 
the musty flavor of their age. He carried on Smibert’s portrait formule with- 
out adding more than his own naiveté, but circumstances made him for a 
decade the chief portrait painter of New England. As such, he has his 
importance. 

Precisely the opposite qualities to Badger’s native provincialism distin- 
guished a Young Girl Standing (Gray and Brown) by Whistler, which was 


*Bolton, Portraits of the Founders. 
















exhibited for the first time in this show. The soft touch and fluid color 
(comparable with the The Little Rose in Boston), the daintiness pushed to 
the point of sweetness, show the acute sensibility of Whistler’s fastidious 
mind. The simplicity of pose and color is not that of the primitive but that 
of the sophisticated. The small size (12” by 24”, canvas mounted on board) 
is appropriate to the delicacy of the portrait’s mood. 

Although the portrait is similar in format and color to the famous chil- 
dren’s pictures of the later nineties, beginning with the Little Rose of Lyme 
Regis, its date must be rather earlier. It was purchased from Murry Marks 
of London in 1892, by Mrs. Catherine Jessen, who brought the picture to 
Philadelphia. It remained in the possession of the family until it was bought 
by Mr. E. Raymond Field, of Detroit. Pennell, who did not see the picture 
until the 1920's, suggested Whistler’s early Chelsea period. 

As often happens in Whistler’s pictures in a brown-grey palette, the paint 
of this little canvas has a glow lacking in those of a higher key. More detailed 
and much sweeter than his later pictures in this vein, it must take its place 
at the beginning of the development toward the fragile, reticent art of his 
later years. 


SEVEN HITHERTO UNRECORDED PORTRAITS 
BY RICHARD JENNYS 


By Freperic FaircHILD SHERMAN 
Westport, Connecticut 


In the Connecticut Tercentenary exhibitions of July, 1935, at Litchfield 
and Washington, six hitherto unknown portraits by Richard Jennys were 
shown — and the seventh I found in the possession of a relative of the 
owners of three of them. Three of these likenesses were of members of the 
Brinsmade family of Washington and the remaining four represented chil- 
dren of the Deming family of Litchfield. Three of the latter, which were 
exhibited, were erroneously attributed to Ralph Earl. Painted in ovals on 
rectangular canvases, probably in the late 1790's, they are in reality the 
finest of Jennys’ portraits of children. That they are not the work of Earl is 
easily seen by comparing them with any of that artist’s portraits of children 
as they appear in his large likenesses of men and women, where he commonly 
pictured them in company with their parents, probably at the request of his 
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sitters. Earl’s children look like nothing so much as wooden dolls or marion- 
ettes. They have little or nothing of the appearance of living beings and 
their faces are quite devoid of any indication of feeling and without expres- 
sion. Jennys’ pictures of the Deming children, like his pictures of the Bost- 
wick children at the New Milford Historical Society, present well differen- 
tiated evidences of individual character and are in reality what Earl’s are 
not, actual likenesses, as carefully executed as his portraits of their elders. 

There are reproductions of the Dauphin, Napoleon’s young son, in the 
identical costume worn by both Charles and Frederick Deming in these like- 
nesses by Jennys and indeed at the period they were painted (1796-1'798) 
not only were French fashions followed but Parisian clothes were actually 
sold in Litchfield, where the father of these children was a prominent mer- 
chant. The likeness of Julius Deming, who died as the result of an accident 
while a student at Yale College at the age of seventeen, is the most attrac- 
tive portrait of a child Jennys ever painted. He is shown at fourteen years 
of age in a black coat, white waistcoat, stock and ruffled frill, against a very 
light brownish-gray background. He has brown hair, light blue eyes and fair 
complexion. His brothers, Charles and Frederick, are painted in tan jackets 
and wide white linen collars with ruffled edges against similar backgrounds. 
The Dorothy Deming, which was not exhibited with the other three, is 
equally attractive and interesting. Many of these Demings were also painted 
in miniature about 1805-1820 by their fellow townsman, Anson Dickinson, 
one of the best of our American miniaturists of that date. These ivories 
and the Jennys portraits all remain today in the possession of descendants. 
Among the miniatures are likenesses of Julius, Charles, Dorothy, Lucretia, 
William and Mary Deming. 

That the Brinsmade pictures shown at the Washington exhibition as by 
an unknown artist are in reality by Richard Jennys is perfectly patent to 
anyone at all familiar with that artist’s palette and technic. Pose and the 
setting, in ovals on rectangular canvases, both substantiate the attribution, 
which hardly admits of question. The Daniel Nathaniel Brinsmade, 1751- 
1826, painted in the 1'790’s, is one of our artist’s most successful likenesses, 
a little more colorful and therefor perhaps more alluring than the others 
like the Reuben Booth, Ithamar Canfield and Lazarus Ruggles, which are 
superior to it as convincing portraits of outstanding personalities. Daniel 
Nathaniel Brinsmade was a graduate of Yale College, 1'772, and in the Rev- 
olution served in the 13th Connecticut Regiment. In 1813 he became, first, 
Captain and then Major of the 2nd Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers. 
Afterward he was for many years a representative in the General Assembly 
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of Connecticut and for sixteen years a judge of the Litchfield County Court. 
The Abigail (Wooster) Farrand Brinsmade, 11750-1805, is an important 
work of the same date. Here the personality of the sitter emerges undissi- 
pated by the intervening years from Jennys’ delineation of a face in which 
features and expression combine to acquaint us with the living reality of a 
woman of the long ago. Even her costume; the dark dress with plain white 
fichu and, most of all probably, her high white lawn cap with ruffled edging, 
circled with a wide blue ribbon with narrow black edges, adds something to 
our understanding of her character. 

Richard Jennys worked in this section of Connecticut so far as we know 
during the 1790's only. The Isaac Hawley of Brookfield is signed and dated 
1798; the Reuben Booth of New Milford, which is signed and inscribed 
with the sitter’s age, and the Samuel Canfield, which is lettered on the front, 
are both of 1794 and the Elisha Bostwick family of New Milford, as indi- 
cated by the apparent ages of the four in the likenesses, are of 1799. Brook- 
field is approximately nine miles south of New Milford; that town about 
eight miles southwest of Washington, and Washington some ten miles south- 
west of Litchfield. As the roads between these places were much travelled 
at that time it was an easy circuit for the painter to cover by horse, stage- 
coach or even afoot. His presence there from 1794 to 1'799 is reasonably 
well established by his portraits and it is presumable, I believe, that other 
likenesses from his hand remain undiscovered in the vicinity. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAITS BY RICHARD JENNYS 


DANIEL NATHANIEL BRINSMADE, 1751-1826. Canvas, 2914 by 243% inches. — Prop- 
erty of Mrs. John Brinsmade. 

ABIGAIL (WOOSTER) FARRAND BRINSMADE, 1750-1805. Canvas, 2914 x 24% inches. 
— Property of Mrs. John Brinsmade. 

GEN. DANIEL BOURBON FARRAND BRINSMADE, 1782-1862. Canvas, 29% by 2434 
inches. — Property of Mrs. William G. Brinsmade. 

Jutius DEMING, 1782-1799. Canvas, 19 13/16 by 17 inches. — Property of Miss Ade- 
laide Deming. 

CHARLES DEMING, 1789-1852. Canvas, 19 13/16 by 17 inches. — Property of Miss 
Mary L. Deming. 

FREDERICK DEMING, 1787-. Canvas, 19 13/16 by 17 inches. — Property of Miss Cla- 
rissa Deming. 

~~ DEMING. Canvas, 197% by 1615/16 inches. — Property of Miss Dorothy 

eming. 
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AMERICAN MINIATURES OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


By Freperic FarrcHILD SHERMAN 
Westport, Connecticut 


American miniatures of the Revolutionary period, besides being excep- 
tionally fine technically, generally represent men and women of historical 
importance at least in the localities where they were painted. Charles Will- 
son Peale was the pre-eminent native artist in this field at the time and John 
Ramage, the Irish miniaturist, the most proficient of the foreign practition- 
ers in this country. By Peale I am reproducing four ivories picturing George 
Washington, Governor George Clinton, his wife, and Major John Gray 
Blount of North Carolina. The Washington, one of those presented by the 
sitter to friends, now at the “Black” house at Ellsworth, Maine, shows him 
in civilian costume subsequent to his military and political career, his face 
revealing unmistakably the signs of the cares and vicissitudes of his active 
life in the service of our country. 

Governor George Clinton of New York, who later became a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and died in office, is pictured in Revolutionary 
uniform of blue and buff with epaulettes, and his wife wearing a white fichu, 
black shawl and a mob cap. These miniatures descended to their niece, 
Mrs. Cornelia van Rensselaer, her cousin Louis Franklin Genet and his 
wife’s niece, Mrs. Mabel Thacher Rosemary Washburn. 

The Major John Gray Blount, one of the artist’s smallest works, shows 
only the sitter’s head and shoulders, the head filling most of the ivory. He is 
pictured as a young man, almost full face, and has rather long yellowish 
hair, blue eyes and fair complexion and wears a blue coat with white facings 
and gilt buttons, a white tie and lace frill. Major Blount, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, equipped an entire company of troops at his own expense 
in his native state, North Carolina, and was commissioned, May 31, 1775, 
at New Bern, in that state, a Major. Later he was a representative in the 
North Carolina assembly and a State Senator. 

By John Ramage, who also painted both Washington and Governor Clin- 
ton, I am reproducing recently discovered ivories of Mary Colden Hoffman, 
wife of Judge Josiah Ogden Hoffman of the New York Supreme Court, and 
of a young gentleman in Revolutionary costume whose initials, “J. M. B.,” 
are engraved on the reverse of the locket containing the ivory, an excellent 
example though a little faded. Mrs. Hoffman, the mother of Charles Fenno 
Hoffman who made a considerable reputation as an author, was herself a 
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social leader in her day. Ramage’s likeness shows her in a décolleté gown of 
pale blue edged with white lace against a rich neutral blue background with 
her brown hair in long curls over her shoulders, in the manner of the artist’s 
miniatures of Mrs. John Pintard and Mrs. Gulian Ludlow. The unidentified 
young man, “J. M. B.,” wears a dark brown coat with large yellow buttons 
and high turnover collar, soft tan waistcoast with an edging embroidered in 
red, a white stock, ruffled lace tie and frill. He has brown hair with bangs 
in front and brushed straight down at either side of his face, brown eye- 
brows, dark brown eyes and fair complexion. The background is of a pale 
bluish hue, lighter about the head. 

Benjamin West's works in ivory are rare enough to invest the likeness of 
his young wife, Elizabeth Shewell, with an interest and a value altogether 
unconditioned by its beauty or the artistic success of the portrait as a tech- 
nical tour-de-force. As a matter of fact it is exceptionally beautiful and 
unusual in the perfection of its technic. She is shown facing front, her eyes 
to the spectator, wearing a rather full, soft, bluish-gray gown; a ruffled lace 
cap pointed at the top in front and with a pink and blue ribbon about it. 
Her hair is brown, eyes hazel, eyebrows dark and her complexion fair. The 
background, a neutral gray, is worked in a very fine stipple. I surmise that 
the artist painted this miniature immediately upon his marriage and for- 
warded it to her parents in this country. 

The Captain Hoppin pictures a Naval officer of Newport, Rhode Island, 
and acquaints us I believe with the work of none other than Samuel King of 
that city with whom three of the greatest of American artists studied in 
their youth, Gilbert Stuart, Edward Greene Malbone, and Washington 
Allston. Captain Hoppin is pictured in uniform; a deep blue coat with red 
facings and gilt buttons; white turnover collar and blue stock with ruffled 
lace frill. His hair is brownish gray, with bangs in front and rolled over his 
ears; hazel eyes and fair complexion with rather high color in his face. The 
background of greenish gray is worked in a fine stipple. 


LIST OF REVOLUTIONARY MINIATURES DESCRIBED 


By CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Oval ivory, 27%” high, 234” wide. — The “Black” House, 
Ellsworth, Maine. 

GovERNOR GEORGE CLINTON. Circular ivory, 2” in diameter. — Private Collector, 
New York City. 
Mrs. GEORGE CLINTON. Circular ivory, 2” in diameter. — Private Collector, New 

York City. 
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REVOLUTIONARY MINIATURES 
JOHN RAMAGE: MARY COLDEN HOFFMAN 
BENJAMIN WEST: ELIZABETH SHEWELL WEST 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE: MAJOR JOHN GRAY BLOUNT 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE: MRS. GEORGE CLINTON 


JOHN RAMAGE: UNIDENTIFIED YOUNG MAN 
SAMUEL KING: CAPTAIN HOPPIN 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE : GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE: GOVERNOR GEORGE CLINTON 






























Major JOHN Gray BLounT. Oval ivory, 17/16” high, 114” wide. — Art Mar- 
ket, Boston, Massachusetts. 
By JOHN RAMAGE 
Mary CoLpEN HorrMAN (Mrs. Judge Josiah Hoffman). Oval ivory, 17%” high, 
17/16” wide. 
J. M. B. Oval ivory, 17%” high, 134” wide. — Mrs. Clarke Walling, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
By BENJAMIN WEST 
ELIZABETH SHEWELL WEST. Oval ivory, 1 13/16” high, 17/16” wide. — Mrs. 
Clarke Walling, Boston, Massachusetts. 
By CHARLES KING 


CAPTAIN Hoppin. Oval ivory, 17/16” high, 114%” wide. — Mrs. Clarke Walling, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE SO-CALLED RALPH EARL ORIGINALS OF DOOLITTLE’S 
CONCORD AND LEXINGTON ENGRAVINGS 


Mr. William Sawitzky in an article in the September, 1935, number of the maga- 
zine Antiques says concerning “A View of the Town of Concord,” which he repro- 
duces, “I am convinced that the painting is one of the four original Lexington-Concord 
pictures painted by Earl in 1775.” The first mention of the Doolittle engravings being 
from originals by Earl (by John W. Barber in 1831, fifty-six years subsequent to their 
publication and thirty years after the death of that artist) is, I think, significant. No 
claim was ever made during the twenty-six years Earl lived after the publication of 
Doolittle’s engravings — when he could have refuted it — that he made the sketches 
from which they were engraved. Barber said they were drawn not painted by Mr. Earl. 
Furthermore in order to emphasize the importance of his claim he wrote that “Mr. Earl 
a and Mr. Doolittle were both members of the Governor’s Guard, who went on to Cam- 
bridge and the scene of action.” Mr. R. T. H. Halsey has proved from the records that 
Ralph Earl was not a member of the Governor’s Guard. A statement such as this of 
Barber's, incorrect in part, may very well be incorrect in its entirety — especially remem- 
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bering the unprecedented lapse of time before any claim was ever made that Earl made 
these originals and the further fact that that claim was not made until so many years 
after the artist's death. Mr. Sawitzky’s assumption that these Doolittle engravings indi- 
cate that they were derived from paintings of considerable artistic merit — far beyond 
Doolittle’s capacity is ridiculous. The engraver’s original watercolors for his series of 
engravings of “The Prodigal Son,” exhibited and sold in New York in 1934, are infi- 
nitely superior artistically to the Lexington-Concord pictures. One has only to examine 
Doolittle’s portrait engravings in the 1797 edition of Trumbull’s “History of Connecti- 
cut” to see how crude his early work was — and these portraits have something of the 
look of descendants of the figures in the right foreground of the painting Mr. Sawitzky 
reproduces. So far as Doolittle’s not adding on his plates the name of the artist from 
whose work they were engraved is concerned, his “Federal Hall” plate is lettered “Peter 
Lacour, delin.” “‘A. Doolittle, Sculp’t.” Personally I have seen Doolittle’s originals for 
several of his plates and it is a fact that it was his custom to engrave from his own 
originals. The attempt to prove that this “View” was painted by Earl through a com- 
parison of details of landscape with parts of pictures painted fifteen to twenty years 
later is not impressive. Earl’s authentic landscapes are of very generous proportions, 
very much larger than this “View,” and they are characterized by a breadth of feeling 
and a sense of design in composition that this picture misses altogether. 

It is perhaps possible that Earl made the sketches, drawings or paintings for Doo- 
little’s engravings but, considering all the pros and cons of the matter, it seems highly 
improbable; and personally, without incontrovertible proof of his having done so, which 
this “View” certainly in no sense supplies, I am entirely unconvinced. The picture may 
just as well be an original painted by the engraver himself or a contemporary produc- 
tion by some other artist based upon the engraver’s plate itself. In order to believe that 
Earl produced the originals for these Revolutionary plates one must be satisfied that it 
would be possible for four original pictures of the earliest events of that conflict by a 
famous painter, well known through their reproduction in engravings and repeatedly 
referred to (1831, 1834, 1867, 1879) in histories of American art, to remain undiscov- 
ered for almost one hundred and sixty years, as until the publication of this painting 
there is no record anywhere of the actual whereabouts of any one of them at any 
specific date. — FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


AN ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER EXHIBITION 


Last October the writer visited an exhibition of “Paintings by Albert Pinkham 
Ryder” in New York where, out of twenty-six pictures, certainly not more than eight 
were, in his opinion, by that artist. The remainder consisted of imitations of little merit 
and a few deliberate forgeries. Unfortunately a number of our public museums have 
in their permanent collections similar imitations and thus the greatest of American artists 
is poorly represented both in museums and dealers’ galleries. No painter has yet pro- 
duced anything in the manner of Ryder at all comparable to his vistas of mystery and 
magic nor even approximated the tragic splendor of his coloring. Having made a life 
study of Ryder’s work, his methods and his creative impulse, I am now considering the 
publication of a list of the constantly increasing number of imitations and forgeries, a 
number of which are now in public and private collections where they jeopardize the 
fame of the most original and the greatest of our painters. —F 


















NEW ART BOOKS 


A CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE COLLECTION OF HIs 
MAJESTY THE KING AT WINDSOR CASTLE. By Kenneth Clark. Two volumes. 
Illustrated. Cambridge University Press. 1935. 


The first published catalogue of the Leonardo drawings at Windsor Castle aims at a 
scholarly solution to a complex problem of criticism. The first volume contains an intro- 
duction which outlines the problem, its pitfalls, and the author’s method of coping with 
it. There are three appendices dealing with Leonardo’s studies of horses, his caricatures 
and profiles, and his anatomical studies. There is a good critical bibliography, a list of 
the dates in Leonardo’s life for which there is documentary evidence, and a list of the 
watermarks found on the drawings. And, finally, a two hundred page text lists almost 
every drawing by or attributed to Leonardo with full description, bibliography, critical 
notes, and transcriptions of all unpublished annotations in Leonardo’s hand. The second 
volume contains about one hundred and fifty pages of very adequate reproductions 
intended, as the author states in his introductory note, primarily for reference. 

Mr. Clark, well versed in the science of connoisseurship, is concisely aware of the 
problems involved in his catalogue, of the available material that might contribute to 
their solution, and of the approved critical method with which to approach them. The 
chief issues are those of authenticity, of chronology, and of interpretation. The study 
is based primarily on the Windsor drawings themselves, but also on other Leonardo 
drawings, on Leonardo’s manuscripts and paintings, and on historical documents which 
bear upon Leonardo’s life and work. The critical technique approximates an ideal com- 
bination of archeology and esthetics. Mr. Clark is able to draw upon and to correlate 
a vast fund of artistic, literary, and historical knowledge; but the point of departure for 
investigation, and the final seal of certainty in attributing, dating, and estimating the 
drawings, is a fine intuitive sense of quality. 

The introduction announces that the first step towards a study of Leonardo as an 
artist is to establish which of the drawings attributed to him are his and which are by 
pupils. The problem of attribution is simplified by the fact that Leonardo’s drawings 
are done with the left hand, with the shading running down from left to right. Most 
of the copies are thus radically different from the originals, and the imitations of Leon- 
ardo’s manner of shading are necessarily clumsy and so easily detectable. 

The three types of drawings attributed to Leonardo which Mr. Clark considers justi- 
fiably puzzling are “the very slight scribbles, the drawings which have been retouched 
by a pupil, and a few excellent copies.” Mr. Clark tells us in his introduction that he 
has given the benefit of the doubt to some things which seem poor, because they are 
careless. But the authentic sketches are never poor; there is an abbreviation of a vigor- 
ous idea and a fine sense of line which distinguishes even Leonardo’s scribblings. Within 
the single drawings Mr. Clark astutely separates the work of the master from that of 
the pupil. Thus his doubts about the authenticity of drawings that might be “excellent 
copies” is astonishing. The root of the trouble lies in his failure to consider sufficiently 
the decorative quality of a great drawing as an autonomous composition. Mr. Clark is 
in doubt, for instance, as to the authenticity of two studies of horses’ legs, 12297 and 
12333. He examines the line, the shading, and the use of white, but fails to notice the 
dull and awkward symmetry of the designs which proves conclusively that the draw- 
ings are not by Leonardo, but probably by the same copyist. 

The first aim of the catalogue was to discover the chronology of Leonardo’s draw- 
ings. This ambition has been magnificently realized, and it only seems a pity that the 
author did not emphasize his discoveries by arranging the drawings in chronological 
order. The dating of the individual drawings is based upon various sorts of evidence, 
chief of which are: style, medium, iconography, handwriting, paper, watermarks, and 
relationships with other datable works and with historical events. Mr. Clark has made 
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a conscientious attempt to discover exact dates for the drawings, but failing in this, 
rather than hazarding a guess, he notes the first and last terminus and places the draw- 
ing within a fixed period of years. He does not ignore or explain away conflicting evi- 
dence, and when in doubt is not afraid to list two or more possible hypotheses. 

In his introduction Mr. Clark traces Leonardo’s stylistic evolution from the early 
tight, precise phase to the late phase of looseness and amplification. Leonardo’s last 
style he compares with that of the late Titian. The evolution of style, he explains, is 
fundamentally the same in any great artist, and this development he aptly describes as 
‘‘an inevitable part of the chemistry of the spirit.” A great artist, he might also have 
observed, recapitulates the whole stylistic evolution of his period, and Leonardo's 
development from a typical Quattrocento to a High Renaissance style is very striking. 
Mr. Clark describes the manner in which Leonardo’s stylistic evolution is paralleled by 
a change of medium from pen and ink to silverpoint, and then to red and finally black 
chalk. Leonardo’s handwriting also parallels, or rather, like the medium, is a part of, 
his stylistic development. Very full use is made of handwriting as an aid in establish- 
ing the chronology of the drawings. The introduction might well have briefly outlined 
the evolution of the script. The paper, strangely enough, Mr. Clark tends to consider 
a cause rather than an aspect of style. He thinks, for instance, that the late broken line 
“may be due to the rough paper which Leonardo had come to prefer,” and in speaking 
of the late anatomical drawings he says that they show a considerable change of style 
“even allowing for the coarse absorbent paper on which they are done.” 

Mr. Clark is at his best when analyzing the drawings and their relation to the body 
of Leonardo’s work. The single drawings are often brilliantly interpreted, and the 
cumulative result of the description, interpretation, and analysis is to provide an illu- 
minating composite picture of Leonardo in all the aspects of his genius, of his habits 
of thought and work, and, incidentally, of the methods of a Renaissance workshop. 
Mr. Clark brings to bear in his catalogue on the Leonardo drawings a fine sense of 
quality, a critical acumen, and a careful scholarship. We are charmed with the Pater- 
esque exsthete who describes “the magical figure on °581." We are stimulated by the 
versatile critic who presents many enticing tidbits about Leonardo which might profit- 
ably be elaborated into full critical studies. And we respect the sober, honest scholar 
who resists the temptations of facile criticism, and who is aware of the dangers as well 
as the potentialities of the critical method which he pursues. —J.H.L. 


BYZANTINE ART. By D. Talbot Rice. Illustrated. Clarendon Press. 1935. 

Professor Rice aimed, as he states in his introduction, “at giving a general outline 
of Byzantine art, of all that it stood for, of all that it led to, and of what it was 
derived from.” He has well realized this purpose by producing a scholarly textbook in 
which one is aware, at every point, of the skeletal structure of a comprehensive and 
tightly organized outline. 

The complex subject of Byzantine art is ordered and described in a well-written 
text which is supplemented by text figures, plates, maps, bibliographies, and a list of 
important dates. The text is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the 
background and origins, the body, and the influence of Byzantine art. This huge field 
is adequately covered. The approach is both historical and critical. In dating and in 
suggesting attributions, the author is carefully conservative, and tends to rely upon 
established scholarship. However, he does represent the modern school of art historians, 
and follows the recent tendency to give a place in the history of art to the neglected 
intermediary periods. 

The book displays many virtues and few vices. It has all the qualities of a model 
lecture course, with the terms carefully defined and the material beautifully arranged. 
It does not, however, make any significant contribution to art history. Although it 
does a thorough job of outlining the history of Byzantine art, it scarcely communicates 
to the reader that intensely intellectual and exalted quality which lies at the heart of 
Byzantine style. —J.H.L. 
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Fic. 1. VERONESE, CA 1325: CRUCIFIXION 
Cannon Collection, Princeton University 


Fic. 7, Dom. AND Fr. Morone: ALTARPIECE. THE MADONNA ENTHRONED, WITH ST. MAry 
MAcDALEN, ST. NICHOLAS, ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, AND ST. CATHERINE 


Cannon Collection, Princeton University 





